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Obituary: 

Salim Ali, 1896 - 1987 


Dr. Salim Ali was born in Bombay in 1896 and died in that same city in the 
third week of June 1987 at the age of 90. In the introduction to the ten 
volume ‘Indian Handbook’, he described Alexander Hume as ‘the father of 
Indian ornithology’; if that is so then Salim Ali himself can truly be 
described as the ‘builder of Indian ornithology’, who through his numerous 
books largely created the present body of our knowledge about the 
subcontinent’s avifauna and, as the ‘Great Instructor’, made millions of 
people in that most populous country aware of and interested in birds. If 
anyone doubts this, they should witness the number of small regional nature 
clubs and wildlife societies now existing in India and, sadly, not paralleled by 
a similar proliferation in neighbouring countries of the region. 

In his autobiography (The fall of a sparrow , 1985), he describes how, as a 
boy of about 12 years of age, he shot a Chestnut-shouldered Rock Sparrow 
Petronia xanthocollis and, realising that this was something different from his 
usual House Sparrow Passer domesticus targets, was persuaded by an uncle 
who was a member to take it to the Bombay Natural History Society. There 
the Honorary Secretary took both time and trouble to foster the young boy’s 
interest in further study of birds and natural history. 

Though possessing no university degree and originally starting out in the 
sphere of commerce, in a family mining and timber business enterprise in 
Burma, he left this at the age of 27 during the depression to take up a course 
in ornithology at St. Xavier’s College in Bombay. As a result of this and his 
proven aptitude, he obtained a post as Assistant Curator at the Prince of 
Wales Museum. Later he studied under Professor Erwin Stresemann at the 
Berlin Museum, and on returning to India became involved in detailed 
studies of the breeding behaviour of the Baya Weaver Ploceus philippinus as 
well as many regional ornithological surveys under the patronage (vital in 
those years - of economic hardship between the two world wars) of various 
princely states. The Hyderabad State, Nilgiri Hills, Travancore and Cochin, 
Kutch and Bahawalpur ornithological surveys ensued, during which he built 
up his extensive first-hand field knowledge of many regions. His first major 
publication was The birds of Kutch (1945), followed by Indian hill birds 
(1949), The birds of Travancore and Cochin (1953) and The birds of Sikkim 
(1962). Besides revising and enlarging these earlier works in recent years, he 
published his findings on the behaviour of the Baya Weaver (J. Bombay Nat. 
Hist. Soc. 53, 54). 

In 1944 he met Sidney Dillon Ripley, then serving in Sri Lanka with the 
U. S. Army, and from that chance encounter there developed a most fruitful 
partnership involving several joint ornithological expeditions to the little- 
known north-eastern Himalayan regions (the Mishmi Hills and the Naga 
Hills). Ripley collaborated with Salim Ali in the compilation of the ten 
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volume Handbook of the birds of India and Pakistan. Salim Ali started writing 
this in 1964 and the last volume was published in 1974 on his 78th birthday. 

Over this period his natural gift for informative writing, often combined 
with evocative and amusing descriptive phrases, attracted the attention of 
persons living all over India as well as in Europe and the USSR (to single out 
two regions that recognised his contributions with honours). He was 
awarded the prestigious Padma Vibhushan by Indira Gandhi in 1976 and 
received honorary doctorates of science from several Indian universities, 
starting with Aligarh Muslim University in 1958. In 1967 he was awarded 
the British Ornithologists’ Union Medal (the first non-Briton to receive this), 
and in 1976, from World Wildlife Fund International, the Paul Getty 
Wildlife Conservation Prize, worth $50,000. Typically, having sought funds 
all his life to support various field expeditions, he gave all this prize money to 
his beloved Bombay Natural History Society, with which he was closely 
associated for over 50 years. In the 1920s he became Honorary Secretary of 
that Society and later President, and it was largely through his leadership 
that the Society carried out many valuable research projects including bird 
migration studies, the ecology of endangered bird species, and successful 
campaigns to save vital ecological regions, especially the preservation of the 
now famous sanctuary of Bharatpur and the last remnants of evergreen 
rainforest in the Nilgiri Hills. 

Though I had corresponded with Salim Ali from 1964, when I sent him a 
calendar I had painted of hill birds, I did not meet him until the IUCN Delhi 
conference in 1969. At that time, a mere 73 years of age, he was still an 
extremely wiry and active person, who charged around Delhi driving his 
own Land-rover and leading early morning birdwatching trips before we 
settled down to the morning’s conference agenda. It has been my privilege to 
receive much help and encouragement (as a neophyte ornithologist) from 
him over the years, and as recently as May of this year he wrote me a most 
helpful letter from his hospital bed discussing material I had written for a 
book on the birds of Pakistan. 

Besides his writing skills and encyclopedic knowledge of the sub¬ 
continent’s birds, Salim Ali was an excellent field man, accustomed to the 
discomforts and rough conditions associated with studies in remote areas, 
and he was rigorous in his discipline of making everyone benefit from early 
morning starts. Whilst I was working in the Bombay Natural History 
Society’s Museum in 1980, Salim Ali (only 84 years old!) attended the 
Society’s offices almost daily, and on one occasion my wife spotted him 
preceding her up the broad flight of stone steps to his first floor office, not 
wearily dragging his feet, but running up two steps at a time! I would hasten 
to add that despite increasing deafness, he was a sociable person and enjoyed 
talking to people, and during that 1980 sojourn in Bombay he often stopped 
to chat to my wife and was unfailingly courteous to her. 

He could, however, be quite peppery in dealing with incompetence or 
what he considered to be uncivil behaviour, and I also recall the celerity with 
which he successfully dispersed an accumulating crowd of local urchins 
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when he was trying to show a small newly created bird sanctuary on one of 
Bombay’s creeks to some visiting Dutch ornithologists. 

He was not only, in his own words, a lover of birds, who actively enjoyed 
the thrill of birdwatching, but he was a dedicated conservationist and his 
contribution to saving India’s wildlife heritage will endure for many 
generations after his passing. The further researches of some half-dozen of 
his young proteges, who started their careers with the Bombay Natural 
History Society, will also continue his lifetime work of adding to our 
knowledge of Indian ornithology. 

T. J. Roberts 





